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Nemo tenetur auidquam credere nisi ad quod movet turn deus 
credere sed deus non movet hominem ad credendum falsum. 

No one is held to believe anything except what he 
moved by God to believe but God moves no man 
believe what is false. 

—John Hus, this treatise, p. 49. 
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WYCLIF— 

Vita d doctrina Ckristi sunt optimum speculum . . . cum mam - 
Jestum sit quod omnis homo d solum talis qui est in vita d doctrina 
Christo contrarius est herdicus , d omnis christianus d solum talis qui 
est in vita d doctrina Christo conformis est ut sic ab heresi elongatus . 
— De Ecdesia , p. 41. 

The life and teaching of Christ are the best mirror ... for it is 
evident that every man who in life and teaching is contrary to Christ 
and only such a man is a heretic: and every Christian who in life and 
teaching is conformed to Christ and only such a Christian is removed 
from heresy. 



HUSS — 

Spero, ex Dei gratia, quod sum christianus ex integro t a fide non 
devians , d quod potius vellem pati dirts mortis supplicium, quam aliquid 
vdlem prater fidem asserere , vel transgredi mandate Domini Jesu Ckristi. 
— Ad P alecs, Mon. t 1 : 32s. 

I hope, by God’s grace, that I am truly a Christian, not deviating 
from the faith, and that I would rather suffer the penalty of a terrible 
death than wish to affirm anything outside of the faith or transgress 
the commandments of our Lord Jesus Christ. 



LUTHER— 

Verum qui , in agone mortis , Jesum filium Dei possum pro nobis , 
invocat d ob talem causam tanta fiducia ac constantia in ignem conjicit 
sese, si is non magnanimum d fortem Ckristi martyrem sese prabd , 
baud facile quisquam salvus erit . — Preface to some of Huss’s writings, 

1527. 

Truly he — Huss — who in the agony of death invoked Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, who suffered for us, and for such a cause and with 
such faith and steadfastness threw himself into the fire, if he did not 
show himself a noble and brave martyr of Christ, then will scarcely 
any one be saved. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Of the writings of John Huss of Bohemia, the Treatise 
on the Church is the most important. 1 From its pages the 
charges were drawn upon which the author was pronounced 
a heretic by the council of Constance and the same day, 
July 6, 1415, burned at the stake. It was written in Latin 
and the translation, here offered, is the first that has ap- 
peared in English and seems to be the first to be issued in 
any language. It is offered as a help in the appreciation 
of a memorable man who deserves well of Western Christen- 
dom and as a contribution to the study of ecclesiology. 

I. The Author. John Huss is the chief religious char- 
acter of Bohemia, as Luther is of Germany, and John Knox 
of Scotland; and he is the one contribution his country has 
made to the progress of religious thought and of culture in 
Western Christendom. His fame it has been possible for 
several centuries to obscure through the semi-mythical per- 
sonality of the Roman Catholic saint, John Nepomuk, but 
recently Huss’s eminence as a notable preacher and an un- 
selfish patriot has come to recognition among his people, and 
in Southern Bohemia, though it is loyal to the Roman Catho- 
lic church, his memory is yearly celebrated.* 

Bom in 1373, Huss studied at the university of Prague — 
then in the golden period of its history. In 1403, he was 
made its rector, holding the position six months and later, 

1 Loserth, who pronounces the same judgment, says that the treatise has 
inspired friends and foes alike with deep respect, Widif and Hus , p. 182. 
Huss’s main treatise attacking John XXHI’s bulls of indulgences and his Reply 
to the Eight Doctors , MonumerUa , 1 : 215-237; 366-402, are more spirited and 
make the impression of being more direct, because they are less encumbered 
by quotations from the canon law and other sources. 

* For details of Huss’s life, see SchafT, Life of John Huss , N. Y., 1915. 

vii 
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in 1409, for the term of a year. In 1403, he was also ap- 
pointed preacher at Bethlehem chapel which had been 
founded ten years before to afford preaching in the native 
Czech tongue. Under Huss the chapel became the most 
conspicuous religious centre of the city next to the cathedral 
of St. Vite and the centre of a national movement. His 
sermons at once attracted attention by their Scriptural 
fervor and by their attacks upon the abuses of the clergy. 
As iEneas Sylvius bears witness, 1 he was forcible in speech; 
and his purity of character was such that no charge was ever 
made against it in Bohemia or during his trial in Constance. 
The hostility of the clergy, which his attacks aroused, fol- 
lowed him till his death. 

There were three specific movements, which involved 
J Huss in trouble and brought on violent dissension in Prague. 

The first was the spread of Wyclif’s views. Soon after 
Wyclif’s death, 1384, his w ritings w ere carried to Bohemia, 
where they made as deep an impression as in Wyclif’s own 
country. His views had been pronounced heretical by Gregory 
XI and. what was heresy in England was heresy. in Bohemia; 
By some of the Prague clergy XLV Articles said to contain 
Wyclif’s views were brought to the attention of the uni- 
versity, 1403, for its decision. In spite of Huss’s protest and 
the protest of Palecz and Stanislaus of Znaim, Huss’s inti- 
mate friends, and other members of the theological faculty, 
the writings were forbidden to be read or taught. Huss de- 
clined to accept the decision, and was charged with declar- 
ing for the remanence of the bread and wine after the words 
of institution and with publicly announcing the pious hope, 
that Wyclif’s soul was among the saved. Vigilant for the 
interests of the orthodox faith, the clergy hostile to Huss 
appealed to Rome, and first Innocent VII and later the Pisan 
pontiff, Alexander V, instructed Zbynek, archbishop of Prague, 
to proceed against Wyclifite heresy, and Alexander ordered 
1 Hist . of Bohemia , chap. XXXV. 
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chapels, such as Huss preached in, to be closed. Against 
Huss’s open protest the archbishop seized two hundred of 
Wyclif’s writings and made a bonfire of them in the court- 
yard of his palace, 1410. After this event, Huss publicly 
defended one of Wyclif’s writings, the tract on the Trinity. 

•J A second movement which involved Huss in violent con- 
troversy and trouble was the change in the charter of the 
university, 1409. By this change the Czech element was 
given three votes, and the foreign nations reduced from 
three to one. Against Huss, the recognized leader of the 
movement, was aroused the bitter opposition of the German 
population which exercised an influence in the dty out of 
all proportion to its numbers. In this issue the court party 
was on Huss’s side, but the hostility of the Germans, so Huss 
felt, thenceforth threatened even his very life. 

^ The third cause of trouble for Huss was his attack, in 
1412, upon the sale of indulgences authorized by John XXIH 
to enable him to carry on a crusade against Ladislaus, king 
of Naples. Deserted over this issue by most of his intimate 
friends at the university, Huss nevertheless spoke out as 
boldly as Luther did a hundred years later against the un- 
holy traffic. He had already refused to obey a citation to 
Rome and was now placed under the ban of excommunica- 
tion by the curia. This proving ineffective, the city of 
Prague was put under the interdict. In the meantime, Huss 
had appealed from the apostolic see to Christ himself, as 
the just judge and the supreme ruler of the church. 1 

The interdict meant moral and religious starvation. In 
part to avert the calamity of a cessation of divine minis- 
tries and heeding the friendly counsel of the king, Wenzel, 
Huss withdrew from Prague and spent the next two years, 
from the fall of 1412 to October, 1414, in the rural districts 
of Bohemia, protected by powerful members of the nobility, 

1 Palacky, Documenia, 192, 464-466, 726. See Schaff, Life of Huts, pp. 
138, etc. 
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and preaching in the villages and on the fields and active 
with his pen. 

The oecumenical council, which was appointed to meet 
at Constance in 1414, seemed to offer an opportunity for a 
fair hearing of Huss’s case and the removal from Bohemia 
of the ill-fame of heresy which now attached to it. For 
Huss’s name was spread all through Europe and was scarcely 
less notorious than Wyclif’s. Provided with a safe-conduct 
by Sigismund, heir of his brother Wenzel and of the empire, 
Huss proceeded to the council but, soon after his arrival in 
Constance, was seized by the cardinals and consigned to 
prison, where he languished till death put an end to his trials. 

Examined by one commission after another, including 
among its members such eminent men as d’Ailly and Car- 
dinal Zabarella, he persistently refused to abjure, unwilling, 
as he professed, to offend against God and his conscience. 
On July 6, 1415, the council in full session charged him with 
t hirty errors a nd turned him over to the civil authority to 
suffer the penalty appointed for heretics, death in the flames. 

n. The Circumstances under which the treatise was 
written. The immediate occasion of the writing of the 
Treatise on the Church was a document signed by eight 
doctors belonging to the theological faculty of the univer- 
sity, dated February 6, 1413. Its immediate occasion was 
the papal bulls calling for a crusade against that refractory 
Christian prince, Ladislaus of Naples, and the sale of indul- 
gences on the streets of Prague. It asserted the duty of 
absolute submission to the commands of pope and other 
ecclesiastical superiors, condemned the XLV Wydifite Arti- 
cles as scandalous and heretical and demanded that the 
kingdom of Bohemia be cleared of heresy, if necessary by 
the severest ecclesiastical and also civil punishments. 1 The 
Bohemian clergy and nation, it affirmed, were in complete 
accord in all matters of belief and worship with the Roman 

1 For the test in Latin and Czech, Doc., 475-485. 
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church — tenet et credit fideliter sicut Romana ecdesia et non 
aliter — the pope being the head of the Roman church and 
the college of cardinals its body. Of all names, so the doc- 
tors confessed, the name heretic is the most to be abhorred. 
As for the sentences pronounced by Rome upon Huss, it was 
not within the province of the clergy of Prague to sit in 
judgment upon them — nec est cleri in Praga judicare si justa 
vel injusta est M. J. Hus excommunicatio et aggravotio a curio 
romana. 

These and other positions of the eight doctors the Treatise 
on the Church takes up one by one and discusses. Huss’s 
work called forth replies from Palecz and Stanislaus of Znaim, 
two of the signers of the document, and to each Huss made 
a rejoinder as he also wrote a more elaborate and very vig- 
orous rejoinder addressed to the eight doctors as a body. 1 
In the first two of these rejoinders Huss dtes his Treatise 
on the Church by name at least eleven times, and in the 
Reply to the Eight Doctors at least five times.* The Treatise 
on the Church grows in interest as it is read in connection 
with these three cognate works, which further elucidate some 
of its principles and add items of personal interest. 

Intended as a reply to the document issued by the eight 
theological doctors, this treatise became Huss’s apologia pro 
sua vita, the defense of the views which he had drawn from 
Wyclif and advocated. With Cajetan before Luther at Augs- 
burg, the eight doctors knew of only one word applicable 
to Huss, the word recant. His case was not arguable. Un- 
questioning submission was imperative. Rome had spoken: 
“Yield and obey,” they wrote — obediendum et pariendum 
est? Huss’s final reply was not recorded with pen or ex- 
pressed by word of mouth. He sealed his convictions with 
his life at Constance. 

•The text is given in Mon., i : 318-331; 331-365: 365-408. 

* Mon., 1 : 320, 321, 323, 328, 329, 335, etc. In the rejoinder to the eight 
doctors the Reply to Stanislaus is quoted at least twice. 

' Doc., 1 : 480. 
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III. Contents. Huss’s line of thought runs as follows: 
First, the author defines the church and its headship. He 
proceeds by discussing the authority of the pope and the 
college of cardinals. The power of the keys is then taken up 
at length, and the limits in ecclesiastical matters of the au- 
thority of superiors over inferiors examined. Finally, the 
Scriptures are set forth as the sufficient standard of faith 
and conduct. The conclusions, thus reached, Huss then 
applies to his own case of alleged contumacy to the man- 
dates of his ecclesiastical superiors with the result that a 
Christian’s supreme duty is to the Scriptures and God, for, 
as he often repeats: “We ought to obey God rather than 
men.” 

/ Not only are these main principles also discussed in the 
three rejoinders referred to above, but they are taken up in 
other works such as his Six Errors , — de sex Erroribus — his 
Attack on the Bulls of Indulgence, his Reply to an Occult 
Adversary and in his letters written during the period of 
his semi-voluntary exile from Prague and his imprisonment 
at Constance, especially his letters to Christian Prachaticz, 
rector of the university of Prague . 1 

In the following fundamental positions the Treatise on 
the Church opposed the accredited ecclesiastical system 
which the fifteenth century had inherited from the age of 
the Schoolmen. 

i. The Church.* The holy catholic — or universal — church 
is the body of the predestinate in heaven, earth and purga- 
tory. The church is either general or particular. Wherever 
two or three are gathered together in Christ’s name there 
is the church, whether in India, Greece, Spain, Rome or 
any other locality. The church is one throughout the world. 
The bond of unity is predestinating grace or, as Huss also 
put it, faith, hope and love.* The pope, as he affirmed dis- 

1 Doc., 54-63. * Especially chaps. I- VII. 

•Pp. 14,49, 59 etc. 
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tinctly, is not the bond of Christian unity, and nowhere does 
he represent the sacraments as the bond of unity. 

Following Augustine, Huss proceeds to show that the 
church is a mixed body, made up of predestinate and prasciti , 
or reprobate, and he uses the parable of the net and other 
parables to prove it. Although according to the popular 
opinion — vocalionem vulgarem et reputationem ecclesiastical n - — 
all Christians are members of the church militant, yet it is 
one thing, Huss affirmed, to be in the church and another to 
be of the church. Judas was in the church for a season, but 
ultimately lost, and Paul by predestination was of it even 
during the period of his persecuting activity, when he was 
not in it 1 

These definitions set aside the following views which pre- 
vailed in Huss’s time. 

The pope and the cardinals do not constitute the church. 
This was a wide-spread popular conception and Huss is at 
great pains to prove its fallacy. The document of the eight 
doctors had so defined the church. Wydif, before Huss, had 
said that “the public understands by the Roman church the 
pope and the cardinals.” * 

The church is not confined to the body over which the 
apostolic see has jurisdiction. The particular Roman church 
is a company of the faithful living under the obedience of 
Rome, as the companies of the faithful living under the obe- 
dience of Antioch and Constantinople were called the church 
of Antioch and the church of Constantinople. In a notable 
passage in one of his letters to Prachaticz, Huss said suc- 
cinctly: “The Roman church is not the catholic apostolic 
church, for no partial church can be the holy catholic church. 

1 Pp. 16 sq., 2i) 30 sqq ., 41 sqq ., 58, etc. Huss’s word prasciti, or foreknown, 
does not contain all that the word reprobate means, although they are one in this 
that they both imply ultimate perdition. The first word does not involve an 
active decree of reprobation which the word reprobate is usually taken to 
Involve. 

* Pp. 58, etc., Wyclif’s words are: Communitas inteUigit per Rom . cedes, 
papam et cardinales quibus cst neccssarium omnibus aliis obedire. de Eccles ., 92. 
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However, among the militant churches the Roman church is 
the principal one .” 1 

The church is not inerrant. One of the proofs given is 
that the church chose Agnes, a woman, pope and consented 
to be ruled over by her. Indeed, the Roman church with 
the pope and cardinals may be transformed into Sodom, 
but against the Church of Christ the gates of hell cannot 
prevail.* 

Pope and prelates are not necessarily in authority by 
reason of appointment or election to office.* They only are 
true officials, and only the authority of those prelates is to 
be acknowledged, whose lives are in accordance with Christ’s 
precepts. The standard of judgment is found in the words, 
"by their fruits ye shall know them,” a passage Huss quoted 
again and again . 4 

All these assertions make straight in the direction of the 
rights of private judgment. On that principle Huss justi- 
fied his refusal to obey the Roman pontiff and other ecclesi- 
astical superiors. 

2. The Papacy. The Roman pontiff is not the head 
of the church on earth. Christ is the head. Not by dele- 
gated authority does Christ’s promise, “Lo, I am with you 
alway,” become effective. Every predestinate person is im- 
mediately joined to him and receives from him grace and 
religious power even as the body receives sensation and 
guidance from the head. Were this not the case, the church 
would have many times been acephalous, without a head, as 
in the interims between the death of one pontiff and the 
election of his successor. The pope, so the doctors affirmed, 
is the head of the whole militant church, its heart, its navel, 
its unfailing fountain, and its all-sufficient refuge — caput, cor, 

1 Pp. 6a, 63, etc., Doc., 59. . 

*FaUU d falltiur , pp. 133 sq., etc.; Doc., 59; also ad Palccz , Mon., 1 : 323, 
336; Doc., 61, etc.; tola militans cedes, errat in multis qua concemunt div. judi- 
cium d staium , Mon., 1 : 227, 233, 358 sq. 

• Especially chap. XIV. 4 Pp. 136, 143, 145, 160, 182. 
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alveus, Jons indejiciens el refugium sufficienlissimum. In view 
of such statements, Huss affirms that the doctors treated the 
Roman pontiff as a fourth person in divine things and placed 
him on an equality with the Holy Spirit. 1 

In the course of his discussion on the papal office, Huss 
presents the following views: 

The rock upon which the church is built, Matt. 16 : 18, 
is Christ and not Peter.* The Apostles called Christ the 
foundation. To Christ, not to Peter, did the patriarchs look 
forward; and the early Christians did not base their faith 
on the Apostle. 

The Roman pontiff shares authority with other bishops 
of the church, as Peter shared authority with the other 
Apostles. Christ did not give the care of all the sheep to 
Peter even as he did not exclusively give him the power to 
preach and administer the sacraments.* 

The word pope is not a Scriptural word and in the early 
history of the church there were a number of popes. 4 Orig- 
inally all bishops were called popes, and these were equally 
the immediate vicars of Christ 

The pope is not infallible. In matters of faith popes 
may err and have erred— /a#* el JaUere possunt. They may 
be led astray by avarice or be deceived by ignorance.* 

The pope may also be a heretic and, as a matter of fact, 
before the fifteenth century there had been both wicked 
men and heretics on the papal chair. Here Huss drew for 

1 Especially chap. XIII. See ad Palecz, ad Stanisl ., and ad octo doctt ., Mon., 
i : 320 sq., 326, 350, 353, 385, etc.; Ponai doctor papmn omnino sufficient refu- 
gium omnibus flits ccdcsuz sicut est Spiritus s . et dicam quod posuit quartern 
Personam in divinis, 1 : 354. 

9 PP' 59 etc*, especially chap. IX. This foimed the subject of the ninth 
charge made against Huss at Constance. In his Super IV. Sent., Huss did 
not refer to the famous passage, Matt. 16 : 18. Comp. p. 559. 

* Comp, ad Palecz, etc., Mon., 1 : 320, 353, 356, etc. 

4 Plures papas, ad Palecz , Mon., 1 : 326, 342. Pope means father and was 
first limited to the Roman pontiff by order of Gregory Vn. 

*Pp. 6i, 66, 71. See also Mon., 1 : 227, 233, 343, 359, etc.; Doc., 
58, etc. 
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historical data upon the Chronicles of Ranulph Higden, Mar- 
tin us Polonus, and Rudolph Glaber. 1 

Repeatedly did Huss return to the list of popes heretical 
and popes flagitious. The rudest layman, a woman, a here- 
tic, yea antichrist himself may be a pope.* But in none 
of these lists does the name of Honorius I appear, the pon- 
tiff on whose case Bishop Hefele, in 1870, rested the argu- 
ment against the doctrine of papal infallibility. 

Among the heretical popes Huss included Boniface VIII 
and Clement VII of the fourteenth century and, as more 
recent cases of papal errors, he cited the acts of Boniface IX 
setting aside Wenzel as king of the Romans and Sigismund 
as king of Hungary. During his trial Huss had another in- 
stance at hand of a disreputable pontiff in John XXIII, 
accepted by almost the whole of Western Christendom and 
then deposed for crimes and iniquities unspeakable. Huss 
also recalled that Gregory XII and Benedict XIII were pro- 
nounced heretics by the council of Pisa.* 

But the case on which Huss laid most stress was the pa- 
pissa Agnes who, according to the universal opinion of his 
time, occupied under the name of John VIII the papal office 
for more than two years. Gerson used her as a proof that 
it is possible for the church to err. It was monstrous, so 
Huss thought, for a female to rule Christendom, and such a 
female — a woman of unsavory repute before she was made 
pope and revealing her sex by the sudden birth of a child 
on one of the streets of the holy city. 4 

1 Especially chap. XVII. Huss also presented these views from the pulpit. 
See Life of Huss , p. 38. 

* Man., 1 : 342. In his Theol. Symbolics, p. 231, Doctor Briggs brushes 
aside the case of Honorius I as not pertinent, without even mentioning the 
names of Dbllinger, Hefele, and other eminent Catholic historians who have 
taken the view that he was manifestly a heretic. 

* Mon., 1 : 232. Though the council of Pisa was treated as oecumenical 
by the council of Constance and was formerly accepted by accredited Roman 
Catholic historians, it is now universally disowned in the Catholic church. 

4 Some of the other references to Agnes outside this treatise are: Mon^ 
1 : 324, 326, 336, 339, 343, 344, 347, etc.; Doc., 58, 6i ? etc. 
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Huss went still further, in declaring that popes may be 
prasciti, reprobates, though legitimately elected to their of- 
fice. Without definitely assigning by name this or that pon- 
^ tiff to hell, as did Dante, yet Huss declared that popes there 
have been who had conferred ample indulgences by word — 
verbaliter — and are damned. Christ chose a thief as an 
Apostle: so may the cardinals choose an antichrist as Roman 
pontiff. The only standard by which it can be judged 
whether a pope is a vicar of Christ or antichrist is by his 
conformity to the law of Christ in daily life and ministries . 1 ^ 

The outward display assumed by popes, the kissing of 
their feet, the name most holy — sanctissimus — by which they 
allowed themselves to be addressed, Huss stigmatized, as 
Luther did a hundred years later, as incompatible with their 1/ 
holy office.* 

The origin of all this false pomp Huss found, as Wyclif did - 
before him, in the donation of Constantine, the fictitious gift 
^passed off upon credulous Europe by the pseudo-Isidorian 
Decretals in the ninth century and to which appeal con- 
tinued to be made down to Alexander VI in his bull dis- 
tributing America between Spain and Portugal “forever,” 
and later. As a compensation for being healed of leprosy 
by Sylvester, Constantine bequeathed to that pontiff and 
his successors civil rule over Rome and all the regions of the 
West and conferred upon them the crown and the other 
insignia of temporal lordship and glory. This imperial gift, 
Wyclif and Huss contended, was the beginning of the de- ^ 
dine of the church from its pristine purity, and modem — 
modemi — popes and cardinals who protruded their feet to 
be kissed and gloried in the address “most holy” did not 
possess a scintilla of sanctity and utterly lacked the power 

1 Pp. 6a, 128, also Mon., 1 : 229, 322, 328, 33s, 339 *9?-. 343. etc-! Doc., 58, 

60, etc The term antichrist Huss defined as “ one who acts contrary to Christ” 

* Chaps. Xm, XIV, etc; Mon., 322, 323, etc. Huss nowhere alluded to 
the divine titles assumed by Roman emperors such as “Lord God” by Domi- 
tian and our most holy lord — sacratissimus dominus nosier — by Diocletian. 
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of the early rulers of the church, so that the demons could 
say of them: “Paul I know and Peter I know, but who are 
you?” With Gregory the Great, Huss affirmed that the 
name does not make the bishop but the life. 1 

One of the conclusions drawn in this treatise, as also in 
other treatises from Huss’s hand, is that the church once 
got along very well without popes. And she might get along 
well without them again, Chapter XV. 

A second conclusion was that papal decrees are not al- 
ways to be obeyed. To rebel against an erring pope Huss 
boldly said was to obey God. So clear and emphatic were 
Huss’s views on this subject that Luther declared that “Huss 
committed no more atrocious sin than to profess that a pope 
of an impious life is not the head of the church catholic. 
He conceded he was the head of a church, but not of the 
catholic church. Truly he ought to have said: ‘No matter 
how criminal and wicked the pontifex maximus is yet ought 
he to be venerated for sanctity. He cannot err and all that 
he says and does is to be accepted and treated as an article 
of the faith.’ The good men at Constance disposed of three 
wicked popes and would not allow them to be taken to the 
fire: but Huss was sentenced to death.” 1 

3. The Power of the Keys. Huss’s chief statements are 
as follows: The Apostles, as has already been said, were all 
the immediate vicars of Christ, Peter’s authority not being 
universal and total but partial and particular. Without 
recourse to Peter the remaining Apostles ordained bishops 
and presbyters, taught and pastured. 1 Thomas, the Apostle 
to India, was not appointed by Peter, nor was Matthias. 



1 Pp. 143, 153, also Mon., 1 : 320, 383, etc.; Doc., 291, etc. In this connec- 
tion we easily think of Thomas Aquinas who, visiting the pope, was shown the 
treasures of the Vatican with the words: “See, Thomas, Peter could no more 
say, ‘Silver and gold have I none*”; to which Thomas replied: “Nor could 
he now say, 1 Rise upon thy feet and walk.’ ” 

* Preface to Huss’s writings, 1537. 

* Pp. 82, no, also Mon., 1 : 345, 353, 356, etc. 
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James presided as a superior over the conclave at Jerusalem 
and Paul required no human license — sine licentia — to preach 
and to rule. 

Not only all bishops but all presbyters are successors of 
the Apostles, as originally the church was governed by pres- 
byters. For this view Huss quoted Jerome’s famous state- 
ment. 1 

It must be remembered that in the Middle Ages the 
episcopate was not looked upon as a distinct order. The 
three orders, according to Thomas Aquinas, were the sub- 
deacon, deacon and priest. 

The keys were conferred upon the church, Matt. 18 : 17, 

18, and in binding and loosing, Peter acted as a representa- 
tive of the church. The church is the final tribunal. In 
giving the power to Peter, Christ gave it in his person to 
every presbyter whatsoever.* 

Priestly acts of all kinds are invalid except as the priest’s 
life is conformed to Christ’s law.* No one has ever more 
clearly laid stress on the necessity of purity of life to the ^ 
clerical office than Huss. 

The power of the keys, or of remitting sins and retaining 
them, is a declaratory power such as the priest under the old 
dispensation exercised in pronouncing the leper clean and as 
the disciples exercised in loosing Lazarus, John 11 : 44. The 
priest did not make the leper clean nor (fid the disciples re- 
lease Lazarus from the bonds of death. Neither pope nor 
priest can absolve from sin except where God has before*'' 
absolved. As Huss said in his attack against John XXIH’s 
bulls, the pope’s act in absolving is nothing more than the 
announcement of a herald— factum papa ad maximum non est 
nisi praconis Dei promulgate.* Peter bade Simon Magus 

1 P- 155- 

* Chap. X, Ckristus dicit Petro et in persona ejus cuicunque suo presbytero: 
quodcunque sciveris , etc., ad ocio doctor ts, Mon i : 387. 

* Pp. 47-50, also Mon., 1 : 378, 383, 387 sq ., 392, etc. 

4 Mon., 1 : 227, also 228, 378, 392. This treatise, p. 101 sqq. 
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call upon the Lord for indulgence which he could not himself 
grant. 

In his Commentary on the Sentences of the Lombard Huss 
presents substantially the same view that he presents in this 
treatise and the cognate writings, but not so boldly. There, 
he says, no one can be excommunicated unless he is first 
v excommunicated by himself and except he offends against 
Christ’s law . 1 In his treatise on The Six Errors, Huss quotes 
Peter the Lombard to show that the remission by a priest is 
a different thing from remission by God who remits of Him- 
self, purifying die soul of guilt and loosing it from the debt 
of eternal death. Did the pope possess the power of the 
keys in the way generally supposed, as a thing of his own, 
then he might empty purgatory itself, and, if he neglected 
to do so, he would be guilty of ill-will or indifference. On 
the quesdon of absolution Huss is most emphadc, and he 
restates his views again and again. No saint, he says, could 
be found who had the presumpdon to say: “I have forgiven 
thee thy sins,” or “I have absolved thee.”* With Wyclif, 
y and upon the basis of the Lord’s Prayer, Huss said that in a 
real sense every Chrisdan has the right to absolve. 

^ The two keys which are put into the hands of the church 
are knowledge and authority. The chief power given to the 
Aposdes and their successors was to preach or evangelize. 
No preladc authority has the right to inhibit one ordained 
from preaching the Gospel any more than it has the right 
to prohibit the giving of alms. As for the use of the prerog- 
ative to censure, Huss insisted that it should be exercised 
sparingly. Christ did not call down fire from heaven on the 

1 Pp., 607, 6lO. 

* Pp. 103, 106, also Mon., 1 : 229, 232, 239, etc. Wyclif declared that un- 
just excommunication was worse than the murder of the body, dc Eccles ., p. 153. 
In the course of his treatment of this subject, Huss gives an exposition of Jer. 
1 : 10, the famous passage which Gregory VII was wont to use for the suprem- 
acy of the papal power over the civil. Ad octo doctor cs, Mon., 1 : 391. In 
this treatise Huss elaborated at greatest length the subject of the keys, Mon., 
1 : 3»S sqq. 
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Samaritan dty. By tears and .prayers and Christian minis- 
tries should the supreme pontiff and priests fulfil their 
office. 1 

Along the same line of curbing the assumptions of the 
priesthood, Huss insists in this treatise upon the right of in- 
feriors, including laymen, to examine the mandates of the 
clergy and ecclesiastical superiors before giving them heed. 
Even the civil realm has the right to punish priests and to 
remove them from their offices as did, so Huss affirms, 
Charles IV, king of Bohemia, and as Titus and Vespasian at 
God’s command had done in destroying Jerusalem and the 
priests.* 

4. The Scriptures. They are the supreme rule of faith 
and conduct This treatise and all Huss’s writings abound 
in Scripture quotations. A charge made against him by 
Stephen Palecz was that more than any heretic before him, 
he had fortified his heresies by appeals to the sacred volume.* 
Huss expressed his hope to die in the faith, but also that at 
the great judgment bar he might be found not to have denied 
a single iota of their contents. 4 Charged with following 
Wyclif, he replied that if he accepted Wyclif’s statements, 
it was because they were drawn from the Scriptures. The 
holy volume, he maintained, is a book of life, an animate 
thing. The priest’s main duty is to set forth its truths and, 
in being true to it, it is not possible to incur damnation 

1 Chap. XXI, also Mon., 1 : 220, 389, etc. 

* Mon., 1 : 170, etc. So far as I know, Huss nowhere took up the case of 
the emperor Trajan, a topic of constant discussion in the Middle Ages, in which 
Wyclif also joined. According to the story, Trajan was prayed by Gregory the 
Great out of hell into heaven, the only pagan to get to the abode of bliss. The 
solemn question was whether he had gone direct to heaven as John of Damascus 
claimed, or whether he first was brought back to the earth in order to be bap- 
tized, then dying over again before being taken up to the abode of the blessed 
as Thomas Aquinas, Durandus, and others asserted. Wyclif, de Ecclcs., 531 
sqq., accepted the story but was concerned to show that Trajan’s going to 
heaven was by virtue of predestination. Bellarmine, de Purg., 2 : 8, discusses 
the subject. 

* See Schaff, Life of Huss, p. 140. 

•Mon.. 1 : 325. 33 °» 335 J Doc., 293, 3 * 9 * etc. 
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through any prelatical command. 1 Huss’s own foUowing 
was called the evangelical clergy — clerus evangdicus .* 

In repeated discussions, Huss made the clear distinction 
between apostolic commands, as contained in the Scriptures, 
and papal mandates. No bidding is obligatory which isnot 
distinctly based on the Scripture — prater expressam scrip- 
turam — and, where usage and Scripture disagree, usage is to 
be set aside. In deciding what the Scriptures teach, reason 
is to be employed. But the safest refuge of the church, Huss 
declared, is no human authority but the Holy Spirit. 1 

In view of these positions on the supreme authority of 
Scripture and the right of individual judgment, Bishop Hefele 
rightly declares that Huss was fully out of accord with the 
Catholic church and a true precursor of the Reformation. 4 

5. To these fundamental principles Huss, in this treatise, 
adds another in which he also took solemn issue with the prac- 
tice and the theory of the mediaeval church, — the death 
penalty for heresy. He calls it the “sanguinary corollary.” 
In repudiating it, Chapter XVI, he was setting himself against 
Innocent ni and the great pontiffs who came after him and 
also against the theological statement of the Schoolmen. The 
execution of religious dissenters was begun in 385 with the 
death of the Priscillianists at Treves. Fathers of the ancient 
church exhausted the dictionary for severe words to stigma- 
tize heretics. Athanasius called them dogs, wolves and 
worse. When ecclesiastical dissent reappeared in Western 
Europe in the twelfth century, the words, “compel them to 
come in,” which St. Augustine used to justify physical mea- 
sures to coerce the Donatists, were explained to justify the 
putting of dissenters out of the world. They were likened 
to scabby sheep and to the locusts of Joel hidden in the 
dust. Heresy was a cancer to be cut out by the extermina- 

1 Especially chap. XVI, also Mon., 1 : 326, 327, 331; Doc., 297, etc. 

r Mon., 1 : 331. 

* Pp-. 7 i, 163; Mon., 1 : 3 S 4 sq. 

4 Schaff , Life of Buss, 284, 297. 
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tion of the heretic. Innocent III set on foot the organized 
crusades for the extirpation of heresy with the sword in 
Southern France. Thomas Aquinas, d. 1274, made the sol- 
emn statement that as coin-clippers, who offend against the 
majesty of the state, are put to death, so heretics, who 
offend against the church, deserve to be put out of the 
world. 

This principle was incorporated in the civil codes of the 
Schwabenspiegel and Sachsenspiegel and in the laws of Fred- 
erick II who proscribed death in the flames for heretics. In 
accordance with the old axiom that the church does not de- 
sire blood — ecclesiam non sitit sanguinem — it did not of itself 
execute the death sentence. However, it was participant in 
the execution, for it threatened civil magistrates with severest 
spiritual penalties who hesitated to execute it. Gregory IX 
demanded from the Roman senator a promise to search out 
heretics and to put them to death within eight days of their 
condemnation by the ecclesiastical tribunal. Louis IX, in 
France, and parliament by its act of r4or, in England, in- 
troduced the law of death. The horrors of the system of 
torture were authorized by Innocent IV, the successor of 
Gregory IX. Later, it remained for Sixtus IV in r478 to 
open the second volume in the history of the horrors of the 
mediaeval inquisition by sanctioning the holy office of 
Spain. 1 

Thus, by papal assumption and scholastic definition and 
state legislation, the claim was made to the awful power of 
shutting up dissenters eternally in hell and of depriving them 
of life on the earth. 

In opposing this usage, Huss appealed to the example of 
Christ and the purpose of the Gospel. Christ did not as- 
sume civil authority. He refused the title of king. He did 

1 Lord Acton says of Pius V that “ he held that it was sound Catholic doc- 
trine that any man may stab a heretic condemned by Rome, and that every 
man is a heretic who attacks the papal prerogatives/* Letters of lard Acton to 
Mary Gladstone, p. 135. 
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not wish that men should be put to death — nec voluit civiliter 
judicare nec morte corporis condemnare voluit .* It is true that 
before d’Ailly and the commission at Constance Huss modi- 
fied this statement, declaring that the suspected heretic 
should be labored with and instructed and only then, if neces- 
sary, punished corporally. As thus modified, the statement 
started a tumult among those present. And, when Huss 
went on to say that the priests and scribes who delivered 
Christ to Pilate had the greater sin, the tumult was repeated. 
It is possible that Huss was moved by the sufferings he was 
undergoing to make this modification, but exactly what he 
meant is not clear.* 

In his attack against John XXIH’s bulls calling for the 
crusade against Ladislaus, he repudiated the right of a pon- 
tiff to call for war against Christians in the absence of a 
special command from God. He denied the application of 
tiie cases of the Old Testament and Sapphira to Christian 
officials in the ordinary exercise of their authority. Only an 
express command from above would justify the use of the 
death penalty. Nor is torture to be applied to Christians. 
When Christ wished to defend himself against his enemies, 
he “meekly bore their attacks and did good to his detrac- 
tors,” an example priests should follow. By word and ex- 
ample Christ commended peace — ad pacem duett verbo et 
exemplo .* 

In dealing with Augustine’s use of the passage “compel 
them to come in,” Huss affirmed that it is one thing to compel 
and quite another to exterminate or kill. The death penalty 
for heretics was never expressly recommended by Augustine, 
and it is probable that Huss more nearly represented the views 
and spirit of the African Father than did the Schoolmen 
and the council of Constance. The armor of the church, 
Huss insisted, is not carnal but spiritual as set forth in the 

1 P. 17a *Doc. f 294. 

• Mon., 1 : 395, also 393, 394, 397, etc., and chap. XXI of this treatise. 
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last chapter of the Ephesians, a passage he frequently ex- 
pounded . 1 

Indeed, heresy has its uses, and heretics are to be re- 
claimed to Christ’s sheepfold by methods of persuasion, so 
Huss affirmed. As for himself, he professed that excommu- 
nication and the harshest treatment are rather to be chosen 
than a pretended absolution from guilt and punishment, for 
he is more likely to be absolved from guilt and punishment 
who, in God’s cause, suffers malediction and contumely even 
unto death, than he who prevaricates to himself or persecutes 
Christians.* 

Thus, a hundred years before Luther wrote his famous 
words against the burning of heretics, Huss took the same 
position. But, so far as we know, there was not a single 
individual in the great council of Constance who had any 
sympathy with the views of the Bohemian heretic. Nay, 
the council went further than to bum Huss: it supplemented 
its verdict by a solemn declaration that faith is not to be 
kept with a heretic. The pity is that Bullinger— in the 
Second Helvetic Confession, John Calvin and other leaders 
of the emancipation of the sixteenth century did not fully 
conform to the principle set forth by Huss and Luther and 
shake themselves free from the method of the inquisition 
practised by our religious ancestors of the Middle Ages. 

These fundamental principles, in regard to the church, 
the papal office, the keys and the Scriptures, for which 
Huss stood were adapted to shake the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion of his day to its very foundations. The council of 
Constance when it stated diem in its thirty charges fully 
appreciated the grave menace. Had that solemn assembly 
accepted Huss’s principles it would have set aside the con- 
struction built up by the pride of the medieval hierarchy 
and the laborious reasoning of the Schoolmen. 

IV. Huss’s Debt to Wyclif. The leading principles 

I 'Mon., 1 : 40s, etc. * P. as; Mon., 1 : 234, 393. 
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set forth in his Treatise on the Church, Huss found in the 
writings of Wydif and particularly in Wyclif’s treatise on 
the same subject. Not only has he the main principles in 
common with Wyclif, and also many of his quotations from 
V the Fathers and the canon law and his proofs from Scrip- 
ture. Huss appropriated paragraph after paragraph from his 
predecessor and transferred them often with little verbal 
change to his own pages. The agreement has been convinc- 
ingly shown by Loserth, who prints the corresponding para- 
graphs side by side. It is not necessary here to repeat what 
he has done. 1 

Huss’s reverend respect for Wyclif has already been indi- 
cated. Whereas Stephen Palecz, Stanislaus of Znaim and 
other theological colleagues, who at first shared his admira- 
tion for the English teacher, came to regard his teaching as 
honeyed poison — meUatum venenum — Huss continued to bow 
before him as the “master of deep thoughts.” And it was 
for Wyclif’s doctrines and, in a sense, in his stead he died at 
Constance.* 

The recent publication of Wyclif’s works beginning with 
1883, under the auspices of the Wyclif society, has made 
possible a full estimate of the obligation which Huss owed 
to his English predecessor. Up to that date only a compara- 
tively small number of his writings, English as well as 
Latin, were in print, and Wyclif’s Treatise on the Church 
appeared for the first time, 1886. In the light of Wyclif’s 
printed text, the theory advocated at length by Neander 
that Huss was indebted to Matthias of Janow for his view 
on the authority of Scripture and other topics is found to be 
wholly without foundation. And, in fact, nowhere does Huss 
express any debt to that writer of Prague who, by the way, 
recanted his views which were pronounced erroneous. Never 

1 Widif and Bus, 181-235- The two sources upon which Huss drew were 
WydiPs de Ecdcsia and his it potestate Papa, ed. by Loserth, 1907. 

* Mon., 1 1331, 334, 335, etc. For a larger statement of Huss’s debt to Wyclif, 
see Schaff, Life of Huss, diap. HI. 
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did a man owe more to mortal teacher than Huss did to John 
Wyclif . 1 In the fundamental doctrines concerning the pre- 
destinate, the church, the papacy, the power of the keys 
and the authority of the Bible Huss agrees exactly with his 
predecessor.* They are one in their denunciation of Boniface 
VILl’s bull, Unarn sanctam, and of Constantine’s donation. 
All the reformatory — and we may say revolutionary — 
principles affirmed by the former will be found in Wyclif. 

However, Huss was not a servile imitator of Wyclif and 
it seems never to have occurred to his opponents in Prague 
to twit him on the use he made of Wyclif’s writings. It 
must be borne in mind, that from no other source outside 
the pages of Scripture could Huss have learned what he came 
to believe as from the pages of Wyclif. Reading him was 
like taking clear water from a vessel filled at a spring re- 
discovered. And, it must be remembered, that Huss had no 
sooner left the university than he found himself in an 
atmosphere charged with the controversial spirit, himself 
the chief figure. 

To these considerations the following must also be taken 
into account. Instead of transferring to his pages paragraphs 
from Wyclif bodily, Huss might easily have introduced into 
them words of his own or taken the meaning and re-expressed 
it in his own language. That he did not pursue this method 
is evidence that he had no intention of using the garments 
of his great teacher to make a reputation for himself. He 
was ready to die for his convictions and in this treatise the 
chief consideration was to give the most forcible expression 
possible to the views he and Wyclif were known to hold in 

1 A succinct and authoritative statement of the extent to which Wyclif s 
writings were put into print before 1883 may be found in Loserth’s thorough 
article on Wyclif in the German Herzog, 21 : 225 sq. With that year the 
printing of the Latin writings was begun. The Trialogus, however, which 
gives Wyclif s distinctive views was published in Basel, 1525. The English 
writings had been gathered by two editors, Thomas Arnold, 1869-71, 3 vols., 
and F. D. Mathew, 1880, 1 vol. 

•See Schaff, Ch. Hist ., V, part 2 : 325-349. 
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common. The chief weapon of attack against him was 
Wyclif’s system as set forth in the XLV Articles, condemned 
by ecclesiastical authority and recently by the eight doctors 
to whom he was replying. 

The materials, taken from Wyclif, are under Huss’s hand 
subjected to altogether new collocations, and in matters of 
detail, where we would expect Huss to have drawn from his 
predecessor, he does not For example, he does not repeat 
Wyclif’s use of the ark and the seamless coat of Christ as 
figures for the unity of the church nor make reference to 
Solomon and the temple. Nor does he introduce David at 
the side of Peter as an example of one who is predestinate and 
yet is lacking for a time in righteousness. Huss omits many 
of the authors quoted by Wyclif such as Bradwardine, Henry 
of Gauda and, as already stated, Bonaventura. There is 
evidence, as Schwab long ago suggested, that Huss was well 
read in the canon law and used it independently. As for 
Augustine, Loser th has expressed the opinion that Huss 
knew his copy well. With Luther, at a later time, he felt 
profound respect for this father’s theological learning and 
piety. In this treatise he designates Augustine now the 
“holy man” now the “great doctor” and pronounced him 
the foremost of biblical expositors, the man who was more 
profitable to the church than many popes . 1 As for materials 
from Scripture Huss’s treatise contains much that Wyclif 
does not give as also fresh considerations from reason. His 
references to Christ, whom he frequently calls “the best of 
masters” will at times be found to be charged with true 
eloquence as well as piety. 

If it were necessary to point to the custom of his age to 
justify Huss’s procedure, the cases of John Gerson and 
Cardinal d’Ailly might be cited. Gerson, rector of the uni- 
versity of Paris, without making acknowledgment, appro- 
priated a considerable part of one of Henry of Langenstein’s 
1 Pp., 78, 149, 154. 201. 
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